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Hon. Joun A. ANDREW, Boston, Mass. : 

Dear Sir,—On the 7th September, instant, at Brattleborough, Vermont, it was 
voted, unanimously, by the Vermont State and New England Agricultural Societies, 
to present their united and sincere thanks to you for the very able and appropriate 
Address delivered upon the Fair Grounds that day, and that you be requested to 
furnish a copy for the press. 

' In pursuance of this action, it gives me great pleasure, my dear sir, to ask of 
you the favor of a copy for publication, believing it will be treasured up, read and 
re-read by the intelligent agriculturists of our country, adding greatly to the 
agricultural literature of our day. 

With much esteem, your obedient servant, 
J. W. COLBURN, 
President Vermont State Agricultural Society. 
SPRINGFIELD, V7., Sept. 17th, 1866. 


Boston, Sept. 19th, 1866. 
To Hon. J. W. Cotzsurn, Springfield, Vt., 
President Vermont State Agricultural Society : 

My Dear Sir,—I have the honor to place at the disposal of the Society over which 
you preside, the Address delivered at Brattleborough, — with many thanks for the 
indulgent manner in which it was received by both associations and in which you 
have been so kind as to apprise me of their vote. 

I am, faithfully, and with high respect, yours, &e., &e., 
JOHN A. ANDREW. 
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I desire to attract the observation of this body 
of intelligent agriculturists to the subject of the 
diversification of industry, in its relation to the 
prosperity of the American farmer. 

The occasion does not permit an adequate 
unfolding of the argument, nor even a methodi- 
cal treatment of the proofs. I can do little more 
than remind you that while population has grown 
beyond a precedent, wealth has advanced beyond 
population; that in proportion as our industry has 
become diversified, our capacity to purchase and 
enjoy the fruits of the earth has been much more 
than correspondingly enlarged; and that the union 
of the people in a common purpose to develop all 
their powers, by whatever means, whether intellec- 
tual or mechanical, is the secret of their own 
growth, and the amelioration of the estate of man; 
that while Malthus teaches his gloomy doctrine of 


despair, and bodes the ruin of our race, by miser- 
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ably crowding our unhappy planet, the teachings 
of Davy and of Liebig, vindicating the faithful 
beneficence of Almighty God, throwing the light 
of science into the darkness of speculation, exhibit 
in the store-houses of the universe, “enough and 
to spare ” for all the children of men. 

Better fed, with more fulness and variety; better 
clad, in more garments, and those more pleasing to 
the sense of beauty; better sheltered, by houses more 
commodious, and in styles of more tasteful archi- 
tecture, and more enduring quality; with more 
books and newspapers, and larger public libraries; 


enjoying incomparably more avenues and_ better 


means for travelling, and for transportation of 


goods; with ampler crops and better prices than 
ever before,—this very Commonwealth does, in its 
own current history, afford the proof of the advan- 
tages of our American aim at the largest conquest 
over all the domains of industry.. 

Of the prosperity of the American States, as an 
industrial civil society, and of the suecess which 
has attended their public economy, and their domes- 
tic policy, I know not what bétter, or more com- 
manding evidence could haye existed, than the 
evidence which is to be found in their increased 


population, and especially in the more recent flow 
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of immigration from other lands, and its constantly 
increasing volume. Prior to 1820, (since which 
time, by an act of Congress, the arrival of passen- 
gers has been officially recorded at the custom- 
houses,). the statistics of immigration have to be 
sought for among sources less authentic, and’ are 
more difficult both of access and arrangement: 
But immigration in considerable numbers is mainly 
of recent origin. During the ten years immedi- 


ately preceding the advent of the present. century, 


~ about 50,000 persons are believed to have arrived 


from foreign countries to our own. The census of 
1800 found us with a population of 5,305,925 
souls, including all races and conditions of men. 
From that time, however, up to the year 1820, 
about 184,000 persons in the whole are esti- 
mated to have emigrated to the United States. 
This period antedated the use of the power-loom, 
and it included, not only the earlier years of our 
constitutional history, but the period covered by 
the wars of Napoleon, the second war between 
the United States and Great Britain, and the 
American Embargo, — unfavorable to emigra- 
tion from Europe to America. But, the next ten 
years, — during which mechanical invention, and 


the inauguration of a more thorough policy, 
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looking to the development of a diversified 
industry, advocated both by General Jackson and 
Mr. Clay,—the next ten years brought to our 
ports an immigration nearly equal to that of the 
twenty which had just preceded them. The immi- 
gration of the next decade rose to more than 
640,009 persons; which result was nearly tripled 
by that of the ten years ending with 1850, and 
almost quintupled by the immigration of the 


decade which next succeeded. So that the forty 


years ending with 1860 witnessed the arrival on 


our shores, from the various countries of the 
world foreign to our own, of an almost imperial 
population, of 5,459,421 human souls,—as numerous 
as the population with which the United States 
launched upon the career of the nineteenth century. 

How well these people have prospered in their 
own persons, how well they have availed them- 
selves of the opportunities of the New World, how 
steadily thrift has accompanied the opportunities of 
industry, there are a thousand proofs on every 
hand. But there is none more emphatic or signifi- 
cant than their generous and sympathizing contri- 
butions in aid of the friends and relatives they left 
behind. Besides the gifts and remittances of 


which there is no accessible trace, it is known 
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that, between the years 1850 and 1860,’there was 
remitted, through the agency of bankers and mer- 
chants, by these foreign-born inhabitants of North 
America to their friends in Europe, an aggregate 
amount not less than $50,000,000. 

Meanwhile—the population of the United States, 
increasing more than thirty-five per cent.—we have, 
as a people, brought under cultivation more than 
fifty million acres of virgin soil, increased our 
agriculture by the aid of machinery, in a ratio still 
greater than the growth of our population, built 
and completed more than 22,000 miles of railway, 
raising the amount of capital invested in these 
essential means of transit, and transportation, from 
only $296,640,148, (in 1850,) to $1,150,500,829 (in © 
1860.) Since the beginning of that period of 
forty years immediately preceding the present 
decade, eleven States haye been added to the 
American Union—including Texas and California, 
whose territory since then has been brought within 
the dominion of the United States. Indiana has 
risen from a population of 147,178 in 1820, to 
1,350,428 in 1860. Illinois in like manner in- 
creased from the number of 35,162, to the number 
of 1,711,951 inhabitants. “Wisconsin whose census 


appears in the record of 1830, exhibiting only 
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5,318 hunian souls, rose by the magic growth of 
the generation to which she belongs to-775,881 in 
the thirty years which ended with the year 1860. 
Missouri, wandering—as it was her doom—in the 
wilderness of human slavery for the first forty 
years of her existence; in spite of the unequal 
struggle, swelled the numbers of her people during 
the same period of forty years, from 66,557 to 
1,182,312. So that the waves of the human tide, 
increasing in force and volume as they struck the 
eastern shores of the continent, swollen by all the 
affluents of domestic emigration, transcended the 
mountains of the Appalachian range, swept on 
their resistless way, covered the river bottoms of 
the West, expanded over its unbroken prairies, and 
gave to civilization and to man, a majestic empire 
of new American States, whose increasing gran- 
deur the coming centuries will perpetually unfold. 

Meanwhile, the cash yalue of the farms of all 
the States and Territories of the Union, had, during 
this whole period, increased in a ratio which far 
outran the growth in numbers of the American 
people. By the Census of 1850, the cash value of 
the farms of Vermont was returned at $63,367,227, 
which, ten years later, increasing by 50 per cent. 


in a single decade, were yalued at $91,511,673. 
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And the grand aggregate of the value of real estate 
in the Union ascended from $3,271,575,426, to the 
sum of $6,638,414,221,— more than doubling its 
value in the single term of ten revolving years. The 
machinery and implements used in performing the 
labor of the farm are universally known to have 
increased in variety, convenience and numbers, 
beyond all former example. But, the ease and 
economy of their production increased out of 
proportion with the extent of their use. The 
appraised value, in cash, of the farmers’ live 
stock had ascended from $542,000,000 to almost 
$1,100,000,000; the products of their orchards 
from $7,700,000 to almost $19,700,000; the value 
of their slaughtered animals, from less than 
$111,550,000, to more than $212,000,000; the 
yalue of the productions of market gardens from 
$5,280,000 to $15,541,000; the production of hops 
had risen from less than 3,500,000 to more than 
11,000,000 of pounds; the production of wine 
from 221,250 to more than 1,860,000 gallons; and 
the growth of grain in the whole country, from less 
than 707,000,000 bushels of “ wheat, rye and corn” 
in 1850, to the grand aggregate quantity in 1860, of 
more than 1,100,000,000—or nearly 33 bushels for 
every inhabitant. And all this had happened 
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with the attendant phenomenon of a rising 
market,—the benefits of which chiefly inure to 
to the Southern, and to the Western, food-produc- 
ing States. For example, at Cincinnati, hogs,— 
which are but concentrated corn,—were worth in 
1848 and 1849, the average price of $3 per hundred 
weight. In 1860, their price was double that, and 
it has continued to increase. Compare the prices 
of 1860, with those of 1826, and we find that in 
1860, flour had nearly doubled in that market, the 
price of Indian Corn was four times as much, that 
of hogs three times as great, and the price of lard 
double. But, the profits of agricultural enterprise, 
under the influence of modern advantages, is most 
clearly exhibited by the evidence that, while popu- 
lation was increasing 35 per cent., the quantity of 
wheat raised and gathered in the country, increased 
70 per cent., the value of the fruits of the orchard 
155 per cent., that live stock, while increas- 
ing in number in a ratio not much varying 
from that of the growth of population, has more 
than doubled in value; the proceeds in cash of 
animals slaughtered for food has nearly doubled, 
and candles, leather and other manufactures, 
depending on the same source for their material, 


have received a proportionate development, and 
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that while the “improved lands” were increasing, 
during the decade, by scarcely 50 per cent. in area, 
they increased about 103 per cent. in value. 

The dependence of agricultural products for their 
value to their producer, upon domestic markets, 
and easy transportation, the appreciation in value 
of farming lands, by their contiguity, or easy 
access, to market, find exactly here their most 
emphatic proof, and their most instructive illus- 
tration. For,—without the advantages of the great 
domestic market, and the indispensable condition 
of the facilities of steam transportation—both due. 
to our diversified industry—how could the value 
of farming lands in the United States, with our 
population at little more than thirty millions of 
souls, have appreciated at all? When to every 
two acres of improved lands, we had, in 1860, 
three acres’ included within the same farms, not 
yet brought under cultivation; while the aggre- 
gate of our whole uncultivated territory com- 
prises an area three times as large as the area 
of all the plantations and farms! 

If you will pardon the episode —I deem it not 
too much to affirm, that the National Existence is 
due this day, to our agricultural and mechanical 


strength as developed by the science of modern 
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times. The forage alone for the horses and mules 
reported. by the Quartermaster-General of the 
Army, exclusive of vast quantities, purchased 
and issued at remote or subordinate posts, 
exceeds the value of $155,000,000. Besides 
which, there remain to be estimated, the full sub- 
sistence and supply, of the combined armies of 
the Union, covering a field two thousand miles 
in width, and bearing on their muster-rolls, dur- 
ing the last two years of the Rebellion, the 
names of nearly a million of men. Adapting 
themselves to the exigencies of their country, 
the workers in every species of handicraft, and 
manufacture, devoted themselves, their mills, and 
their machinery, to supply the needs of her army. 
Coldly regarded by European powers, our credit 
distrusted, and our cause maligned, the loyal 
American people fell back upon the resources 
of their own educated skill and elastic energy; 
produced ships of war, to which the nations of 
the world afford no parallel, heavy ordnance, 
whose weight of metal would overtask the 
Titanic enginery of the demi-gods, whole fleets 
of transport steamers, on the Lakes, on the 
Rivers, and on the Ocean, many hundreds in 


number; ‘supplied for the most part, the smaller 
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ordnance and equipments, furniture and uniforms, 
needed for the camp, the deck, and the field,— 
leaving on hand at the final surrender of the 
enemy, three-quarters of a million of rifles in 
the arsenals, and leaving a body of material 
and munitions of war, adapted to all the exi- 
gencies of her bloody work, vast enough for the 
longest and most exhausting campaign on land 
and sea,—a sure defence in loyal hands against 
whatever enemies of the nation—and too vast 
and dangerous by far, to be trusted within the 
reach of any but its faithful and loyal friends. 

The quality of their corps of construction, 
often rendered possible the movements of armies, 
by feats of industry and skill, never equalled 
before in the operations of war. After a cam- 
paign involving a line of military operations 
300 miles in length, Atlanta, which was the 
key of the rebel defence, felk into the hands of 
Sherman’s army. The railway, and the steam- 
engine, defended by soldiers—repaired and 
restored by mechanics, when damaged by any 
assailing force — furnished the supplies for 90,000 
men, and 40,000 animals, while for weeks the 
siege of Atlanta was going on. When Atlanta 
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was taken, supplies for a new campaign were 
poured in by a single track; the sick and 
wounded were transported to the rear; recruits 
from Nashvyille—three hundred miles away — 
came forward to the front; and Sherman again 
resumed his “march to the sea.” During all the 
weary months, while Grant was in the field with 
the armies of the Potomac and the James, a 
hundred thousand men, and fifty thousand mules 
and horses, received, by steam, at one or another 
base of supplies, along the coast, the material 
both for subsistence and for fighting, — distrib- 
uted again by extemporized railways running 
along their lines. While operating over lines of 
15,000 miles, the magnetic telegraph —that mir- 
acle of modern science— imparted almost the 
power of ubiquity to the great commander of 
our age. 

The reconstruction of the trestle-bridge across 
the Chattahoochie, seven hundred eighty feet long, 
and ninety feet high, in four days and a half;— the 
rebuilding of the bridge of Potomac Creek, four 
hundred fourteen feet long, and eighty-two feet 
high, accomplished in forty hours;—the restora- 
tion of a railway, of which the bridge was a part, 
thirteen miles long, within five days after the order 
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was given, thus making a way to withdraw the 
suffering thousands of our noble braves, wounded 
in the terrible conflicts of the Wilderness; — the 
skilful and bold engineering, which surprised the 
enemy who disputed the celebrated marches of 
Sherman, and who supposed the work of railway 
repair — never five days behind the army — would 
have detained it for weeks;—these are only 
instances, of a kind of service rendered under the 
skilful direction of General Meigs, which signalized 
the history of many campaigns. Two more — 
exhibiting examples of military efficiency gained 
by the modern mastery of space and time— 
I must mention, in terms. The 11th and 12th 
corps of the Potomac Army, in the autumn of 
1863, moving under Hooker, 23,000 strong, accom- 
panied by all their impediments, artillery and trains, 
accomplished in seven days, by a march from the 
Rapidan, over the mountains, to their rendezvous 
in Alabama, a distance of two thonsand three hun- 
dred miles. There they reinforced the combined 
armies of the Ohio, Tennessee and Cumberland, 
co-operated under Grant, with Sherman, Thomas 
and McPherson,—nor stayed their hands nor 
delayed their steps until their banners gleamed in 
victory above the clouds of Lookout Mountain. 


18 
The 23d Army Corps, under Schofield, having 


borne its part in the Georgia and Tennessee cam- 
paigns, several days after the memorable battles of 
Nashville, (of the 15th and 16th December, 1864,) 
was detached from the command of General 
Thomas, and moving from Clifton on the Tennes- 
see — by the Tennessee and Ohio rivers, by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway, across the Allegha- 
nies — made their encampment on the frozen 
Potomac, accomplishing in an average time of 
eleven days, despite the hardships of winter, a 
march of nearly one thousand four hundred miles. 
Embarking anew on ocean steamers, they were, 
early in February, fighting on the coast of Car- 
‘colina, shoulder to shoulder with the victors of 
Fort Fisher. 

At any previous age of the world, I see not why 
an enterprising and obstinate foe, operating on 
interior lines and within a territory so vast and so 
defensible, might not have maintained himself with 
ultimate success, against an invading force three 
times as numerous as his own. Bringing to 
our aid the appliances and enginery of modern 
science and art,— by these we conquered — over- 
coming the obstacles of Space and Time, on which 


our enemy had relied to render himself invincible. 
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By means of the railway and the canal and 
the development of a rich variety of the mechanic 
arts, and by the diversification of all our industry— 
by means we found so indispensable in war—we 
have created, in peace, a sure, steady, increasing 
and predominant, though not exclusive, market at 
home for all tge productions of American farming. 
The irregularity of the foreign demand for 
American breadstuffs renders the markets of 
Europe unsafe and inadequate, as an exclusive 
reliance for the American farmer. The density 
of foreign populations, their dependence in large 
numbers upon the fruits of their own soils for 
support, the relatively small number of them, 
compared to the whole, who can ever purchase 
American products, or who have anything with 
which to pay for them, or who can have any 
productive industry of their own besides their 
agricultural industry, the vast capital invested 
in lands, and in their drainage, improvement 
and culture, must all be remembered, and taken 
into account. England to be sure, is sometimes 
spoken of, as the workshop—but so, also, she 
is sometimes called the banking-house—ot the 


nations. An argument to influence the Amer- 
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ican farmer drawn from this mere figure of speech 
would prove to be a delusion and a snare. It is 
impossible ever to be true of any nation, great 
either in population, territory or power. And on 
the contrary it is eminently untrue of Great Britain 
herself, since the products of the field and of the 
mine are not less conspicuous elegents of her 
material greatness than are the products of 
her workshops and factories. . Unable, like our 
own New England States, under her present 
distribution of industry, to raise breadstuffs suf- 
ficient for the consumption of her own people, 
she nevertheless—and never so earnestly, nor 
successfully, as since the repeal of the Corn Laws 
in 1846—struggles with the combined might of 
vast capital, great experience, the highest science, 
and the most lavish expenditures in farming, to 
increase her annual crops, and to reduce to its 
possible minimum her dependence on neighboring 
peoples for bread. And, therefore, she takes 
sparingly, and according only to the measure of 
her necessity, of American grain,—and only when 
her own crops, aided by supplies from the conti- 
nent, compel her to seek it. So that although 
sometimes, as in 1860, we exported nearly twelve 


million bushels of wheat to Great Britain, (and 
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still more in each of the two years succeeding,) 
yet that export was but seven bushels out of one 
hundred bushels raised, the residue of which was 
eaten or sold at home; while the corresponding 
export of the next year before was only one 
bushel and three-quarters out of one hundred 
bushels raised,—the rest of which was absorbed 
by our own markets. The export of American 
breadstuffs to all foreign countries, which has 
never exceeded the value of about $88,000,000, 
to which it was said to have risen in 1863, and 
which did not much exceed the value of $27,500,000 
in 1860, and which did not reach $25,000,000 in 
1859, has during the past few years undoubtedly 
owed something of its exceptional activity to the 
premium at home on gold, which has enabled the 
exporter to sell grain cheaply, in England, and 
realize his profits out of the premium received 
on the gold for which he sold it. 

The mean annual average of the value of 
the exports of. provisions from the United 
States to the United Kingdom, between the 
year 1846 and the year 1860, inclusive, is 
computed at only $6,098,564, representing a 
quantity, reckoned at a “mean annual ayerage 


of 1,619,138 quarters: the mean annual average 
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of the last term of three years, during that period of 
fifteen years, was 27 per cent. less than the average 
of the first three years. So that while the exporta- 
tion of breadstuffs to the United Kingdom had thus 
been relatively diminishing during the fifteen years 
of which 1846 was the first year, our population 
had increased from less than twenty millions to 
more than thirty-one millions of people, of which 
increased number much the larger proportion had 
been found in the~ food-producing States. The 
leading market of American farmers has been 
found where it was predestined to be by the 
inevitable laws, tendencies and aptitudes which 
mark and distinguish the social man wherever he 
exists in progressive civilization. It has been 
found in that very society of which the farmer was 
himself a member; to whose wealth, whose econ- 
omy, whose laws and institutions he himself con- 
tributed alike by enjoyment and by direction. 

A nation—a civil State—is not simply like an 
individual man, buying or selling. A nation is not 
a shop nor a factory, nor a farm, nor a ship; not a 
trader, nor a mechanic, nor a farmer, nor a mer- 
chant. It is each of these, all of these, and many 
things more. It implies a territory, a people, a 


diversified industry, a multiform capacity in a 
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multitude of men—a society of men, having 
certain united interests, comprehended on a 
given territory, to which they are all attached 
by residence, by fidelity and by welfare. They 
are related to each other as no other people 
can be related to them. ‘The people and the 
national domain are related to each other, like 
the family and the homestead. The members of 
the State are bound to each other, as are the 
family—composed of parents, children, servants 
and occupiers—whose interests for livelihood and 
happiness are dependent on the fruitfulness and 
development of the same paternal domain. The 
idea of the nation, a State, implies things spiritual, 
as well as things material. It suggests a common 
hope, a common spirit of enterprise and of ambition. 
It stays not on “this bank and shoal: of time;” 
it leaps the gulf where all the temporal things 
of life are whelmed in the catastrophe of our 
mortality; it mounts the giddiest heights of danger 
or of difficulty; it seizes with its faithful eye the 


' great and holy future of the people; it glories in 


the grandeur and beauty of that manifestation of 
Humanity in its excellence, which it may become 
in its own power to actualize in a human society. 


It is heard in the voice of eloquence, it is seen in 
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the pen of the scholar, in the pencil, the chisel of 
the artist; it sings in poetry and flashes in the 
patriot sword; it suffers and dares, and hopes and 
believes, and triumphs. 

Nearly a million and a half of male and female 
workers, in a hundred and thirty thousand estab- 
lishments, manufacturing annually more than a 
thousand million dollars of raw material, into cot- 
ton or woollen fabrics, into boots and shoes, into 
clothing, into paper, into furniture, into machinery, 
into books and periodicals, into leather, into tools 
and apparatus, and into all the countless descrip- 
tions of ingenious mechanism; or changing by 
similar industry the products of the field, the for- 
est and the mine, into flour and meal and lumber 
and iron, adding to the value of the material 
absorbed the sum of nine hundred million dollars 
more; the still larger number—who make up the 
infinite variety of professions, pursuits and crafts- 
men, whose ingenious industry, or whose learning 
and culture give diversity, elegance and conyen- 
ience to that complex organism known as human 
society in modern civilization—the capitalists and 
laborers, the engineers and machinists, the agents, 
merchants and middlemen, they who build, manage 


and navigate the railways, the locomotives, the 
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cars, carriages, ships and steamers, demanded by 
the uses of both foreign and domestic commerce, 
have contributed their value to the farms of the 
remotest regions of our common country, and 
have raised the American farmer to independence 
and prosperity. 

The true test of the economical welfare of 
a people is found in their capacity of pur- 
chase and consumption. The purchasing power 
of the wild tribes of North American Indians 
is the minimum at which existence is possible. 
They manufacture nothing. Relying only on the 
food to be gathered in the floods, or in the woods, 
or on the broad areas of the forests and prairies, 
they add almost nothing by their own ingenuity 
or industry to the value of the raw materials nature 
gives; and they, therefore, though willing to buy 
in the cheapest market, have little or nothing to 
exchange for other values in any market whatever. 
Save when they attach themselves to some of the 
settlements of white men, or at least avail of the 
opportunities afforded by their neighborhood, the 
richest fields of golden grain—beyond the quantity 
needed for their immediate consumption—would be 


wholly unworth their raising. For the Indian— 
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being without the arts of manufacturing or mechan- 
ical industry—can neither make a brick, nor split 
stone, nor saw lumber, nor forge a nail, nor an axe, 
nor a sickle, nor a hoe, nor shoe an ox, nor make a 
wagon, nor build a mill, nor do scarcely anything 
to enable him to cultivate, to gather, to house, to 
save or to transport a crop. Having nothing to 
sell, there is nothing with which he can buy. 


But the diversification of industry not only 


arouses and vitalizes all the faculties of all the’ 


people in the society where it exists, but while it 
expands the power of production, it enables each 
to help his neighbor—enabling all to buy and to 
sell by the exchange of their labor and their 
commodities. Beyond all that—and this is the 
material object of all production —it enlarges the 
capacity to enjoy the fruits of labor, and tt multi- 
plies and distributes their enjoyment. 


An illustration of what I mean may be found in 


the statistical history of our own manufacture of 


cotton goods. The value of this branch of manu- 
facture was returned in the last census, at $115,- 
137,926. Its increase during the decade was nearly 
76 per cent. It exhibits $3.69 worth of cloth for 
each individual in the Union, or forty-six yards and 
one-eighth for each person, at the medium price of 
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eight cents per yard. This was an increase of 
eleven yards for each person since 1850. And it 
Was an increase of quantity manufactured, nearly 
equal to the entire average annual consumption of 
such goods in 1830—at which time it was estimated 
that our annual consumption was twelve yards for 
each inhabitant. And yet we are reminded by a 
recent English writer, that Great Britain sent to 
the United States in 1860, no less than 226,776,939 
yards of cotton goods—or nearly seven and one- 
quarter yards more, for each inhabitant of the 
country. In the same connection, he shows the 
generally increased importation of similar fabrics 
during the last twenty years; and argues thence, 
the improyidence of fostermg the manufacture of 
cotton goods in the United States. But our 
friendly English critic failed to observe, that the 
home manufacture of cotton goods for the toiling 
masses of the American people, by the oppor- 
tunity afforded to the industry, activity, and intelli- 
gent ingenuity of our countrymen, had not only 
conquered its own independence, but had increased 
fourfold the purchasing and consuming capacity 
of our population; had crossed the Oriental seas 
to help clothe the inhabitants of India, —there to 


be met, notwithstanding the pretensions of modern 
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British political economy, with the imposition of 
special duties on American drills, for the sole 
purpose of enabling the English manufacturer to 
compete with the American goods in the colonial 
market of British India. Neither did it occur 
to his memory, that the commercial policy of 
Great Britain herself had discriminated against 
imported breadstuffs, until the year 1846, which 
was signalized as the era of the repeal of her 
corn laws. Nor that sixty years before that 
era, New England began, in the interest of 
diversified industry, and as one means of" self- 
defence against the exclusiveness which distin- 
guished the British policy, to foster, by direct 
bounties, the manufacture of textile fabrics. Nor, 
was it observed that already, before the repeal of 
the corn laws gave a new text to our foreign 
advisers, New England had become as emphat- 
ically a manufacturing people as the United King- 
dom itself. For the returns of 1850, exhibited in 
England, Scotland and Wales, the number of 1,003 
spindles to every thousand inhabitants, while the 
number of spindles in the United States which, 
according to the census of 1840, was then rising 
two millions and a quarter, (of which one million 


and a half were in New England,) was estimated 
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in 1850 to reach 1,008 for every thousand of the 
population, in the New England States. 

The improvements in machinery—so largely due 
to American invention, and beginning, too, at 
the very moment of the introduction of the power- 
loom, fifty years ago—ought never to be forgotten 
by Americans if ignored by others. The activity, 
. the ingenious cunning, and the aspiring enterprise 
of American mechanical inventiveness have made 
mankind its debtors, increasing supplies, cheapening 
cost, relieving the hardships of labor, and doing its 
part towards the amelioration of man’s estate. 
Our own manufacturers introduced the manufac- 
ture of heavy cotton fabrics, by the application of 
the least amount of labor to the greatest quan- 
tity of raw material, producing a description of 
goods cheaper to the consumer than any before 
existing. They were followed in this—not led— 
by the manufacturers of England, by whom even 
the characteristic name of the American article was 
adopted for their own imitations made in Eng- 
land, and spun from the cheaper cotton of India. 
They have assisted in the reduction of the cost of 
fabrics to the consumer, so that the standard yard- 
wide Waltham cottons, costing thirty cents the yard 
in 1816, were sold at thirteen cents in 1826, at six 
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and a half cents in 1843, and—until the rebellion— 
have usually vibrated, with the prices of cotton, 
between seven cents and nine cents the yard; 
and so that the Merrimac prints descended from 
something over twenty-three cents at the mills, in 
1825, to less than eleven cents the yard in 1845,— 
never from that time until 1860, exceeding the 
price of nine cents and a quarter the yard. They 
have brought into use the best sail-cloth ever 
exposed in any market, lasting longer, holding the 
breeze better, and more economical than any goods, 
for a similar use, of whatever substance or wher- 
ever made. 

In nothing I have said do I mean to underrate 
the just value of commerce with the old world. 
We may well rejoice in what the nineteenth cen- 
tury has done for the mother land. Her popula- 
tion has more than doubled since it began. Indeed 
it had doubled in 1851. And she had doubled the 
supply, enlarged the variety and secured the cer- 
tainty of the food of her people. A hundred years 
ago she exported corn. Her farmers had been 
wont to esteem themselves ruined by the low prices 
incident to every period of plentiful harvests. The 
other parts of her population bemoaned every year 


of “agricultural prosperity,” because then they 
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paid the prices, or suffered the pangs, of famine. 
Several causes have conspired to make her truly 
great, great in the strength, the dignity, and the 
happiness of her people, greater yet in the pros- 
pect of the ultimate education and enfranchisement 
of her toiling masses, in the equalization of public 
burdens, of all the rights of conscience, and that 
fairer distribution of political justice due alike to 
Celt and Saxon. These causes in truth are essen- 
tially one single cause, namely, the application of 
science to the arts, giving to the island the addi- 
tional working power of five hundred millions of 
men. It is seen in the development of manufac- 
tures by the highest mechanical agencies. It has 
brought near together the remotest corners of the 
realm. It has restored the bogs and moors and 
other waste lands of the kingdom by drainage, by 
agricultural machinery, and the intelligent adap- 
tation of crops and soils and fertilizers, and has 
developed the lean and unprofitable cattle of former 
times into the modern sheep and cows and oxen 
which lend their distinction to the attractions of her 
modern fairs. It is seen in manufacturing and agri- 
cultural machinery, in civil engineering, in the con- 


struction of bridges, locomotives, cars, steamers and 
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railways; in the treatment of soils, the manage- 
ment of breeding, the rotation of crops, and the 
composition of fertilizing materials, and in all the 
thousand manipulations of practical husbandry. 
Little more than five hundred years ago, in the 
reign of Edward First, they hanged a man in 
England for the crime of burning coals, within the 
precinct of the city, “brought by the way of the 
sea to London.” But wiser generations, since, 
taught by science how to use the treasures hid 
beneath the sea and in the bowels of the earth, 
have found in the mines of coal and iron the secret 
of modern power. 

What do you deal in?” asked George the Third 
of Matthew Boulton, partner of James Watt in the 
business of making and vending the steam-engine, 
by the invention of which the name of Watt is 
immortalized. “What do you deal in?” “ What 
kings delight in—power,” was the stout reply. Yes, 
but it was a power which makes the peoples great 
—not their kings. That mysterious power—found 
in the application of the tremendous forces of 
nature, in steam, in electricity, in chemistry, in that 
practical philosophy which teaches how to tame 
and use these subtle agencies of the universe— 
dwarfs the proportions of artificial greatness. It 
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confers a share of its beneficence on all, and enno- 
bles by no arbitrary distinction. What science, 
applied to each and all the arts of life, to all the 
creations of inventive genius, to the uses of com- 
merce, of manufactures, of mechanism, of agricul- 
ture, in all their thousand diversifications, can do 
for any, let her do for ws—with a territory larger 
than Europe, a people numerous enough for 
empire, independent, free and thirsting for glory. 
Now, when England proposes that the American 
people shall discontinue making cloth, and turn 
their attention to raising cereals instead—offering 
on its own part to sell to the American people their : 
supply of cloth—these several things are to be 
understood as comprised in the proposition, viz.: that 
our supply of cereals is to be increased, while our 
home market for grain is correspondingly dimin- 
ished, and while the foreign manufacturers are per- 
mitted the monopoly of the American market for 
cloth. England would then undoubtedly sell cloth 
in a dearer market, and she would undoubtedly buy 
food in a cheaper one; while Americans would sell 
their food in a foreign market, cheapened by the 
absence of competition at home, and they would 
buy cloth at prices enhanced by a similar cause. 
Besides, it is to be remembered that if the popula- 
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tions of the old and new worlds are to increase, in 
the same relative proportions hereafter as hereto- 
fore, our own demand for cloth must increase in 
vast disproportion to the British demand for bread. 
And thus, as the years wear on, our surplus of 
breadstuffs would grow on our hands, while our 
generous friends across the ocean would be con- 
tinually giving us less cloth for every bushel of 
wheat we should send them. 

Now, I venture to affirm that the annual purchase 
and consumption by New England of Western agri- 
cultural products, (including grain, flour, and animal 
food, used for the support of man, and the forage 
of cattle, swine and horses,) during the last half 
dozen years has reached the average annual value 
of fifty millions of dollars; that this amount is 


annually increasing; that the market is, and has 


been a sure and constant market, subject to no. 


important fluctuations. The total export of bread- 
stuffs to foreign countries during the last forty 
years furnishes a result annually of only a trifle over 
twenty-one millions on the average,—more than 
five-eighths of which has been sold during the last 
ten years. But, the foreign demand is so variable 


that no reasonable estimate can ever be made, one 
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year in advance. It is always contingent on the 
European crops. 

So long as three thousand miles of ocean roll 
between the Hastern shores of America, and the 
shores of Western Europe; so long as two thou- 
sand miles besides of water transportation delay 
the products of our North-West on their way from 
Chicago to the Gulf of St. Lawrence; so long as 
the interest of foreign capital, the necessities of 
foreign labor, the ambitions and the traditions of 
foreign states and sovereigns and peoples continue 
to exist; so long indeed as every people conscious 
of their national unity, who are able or worthy to 
endure, must, first of all things, study to maintain, 
at whatever cost, the ability within themselves, of 
independent, nay, of defiant life—just so long, 
universal economy, the common prosperity and the 
‘very Idea of Nationality forbid our five and thirty 
millions of men, possessing a continental domain, 
enjoying self-government and popular liberty, to 
break the magic circle of their Industrial Power. 

The figures drawn from our economical history, 
amply prove how far from just are some of the 
criticisms by which narrow men endeavor to arouse 


or maintain sectional jealousies against New Eng- 
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land. The careful student must perceive, that the 
policy of the old world originally controlled and 
compelled our own; that the very necessity of 
establishing the important conditions of national 
safety, and of supporting the industrial independ- 
ence found indispensable to political independence 
of European powers; that the wants and exigen- 
cies of our own people gave practical direction to 
the public economy; and that with it, and under 
it, our populations increased and expanded over 
the continent, and the wealth and prosperity of 
every section became the marvel of the nations. 
The people of the Union perceived the necessity 
that environed them, and the experiences of the 
period of the second war with Great Britain 
emphasized the proof. New England adapted 
herself to a policy which she did not originate, 
and rebuilt her own fortunes on the ruins of her 
former commercial prosperity. The population of 
all that region lying north-west of the Ohio 
River, now so vigorous in its young and lusty 
strength, numbered, at the end of the war, barely 
three-quarteys of a million of people. It is the 
growth of that very policy—whether it was wise 
or unwise. Thirty years ago—twenty years after 
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the power-loom was introduced into New England 
—Ohio alone of all the North-Western States was 
an exporter of grain. The first shipment of 
grain on the Lakes, of which there is any record, 
was a consignment of three thousand bushels, 
shipped at Grand Haven in Michigan for the 
port of Buffalo, in the year 1836; and the first 
shipment ever made in Chicago, was only twenty- 
eight years ago— coyering just seventy-eight 
bushels of wheat. Chicago to-day, is the first 
grain-port of the Union. In 1850, the eight 
food-producing States of the West, and the 
North-West, yielded about three hundred million 
bushels of cereals, which became nearly” six 
hundred and fifty millions, only ten years later; 
thus presenting the result of a population of 
nine millions of people, exceeding in quantity 
the cereal product of Great Britain, and Ireland, 
with their population of twenty-nine millions, and 
equalling that of France, with a population seven 
millions larger. Within ten years from to-day, 
the same Commonwealths will raise and gather at 
least one thousand million bushels of cereal food, 
of which not more than one-fifth will be wanted 
for the diet of their own inhabitants,—leaving 
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eight hundred millions, for the seed of future 
crops, for the support and fattening of animals, 
and for exportation to other States and countries, 
whether in the form of grains, or flour, or con- 
centrated in beef, pork, oil and lard, and in the 
forms of distillation. 

If you would move this mass of crude grain by 
rail, over a single track, to a single station, you 
would need more than 94,000 locomotives, hauling . 
each a train of 8,500 bushels of burden, and it 
would require the arrival of a train oftener than 
once in every five minutes, both by night and by 
day, from the beginning to the end of a working 
year. Nor is this all. ForI have estimated only 
on cereal products, and only on eight existing 
States. I have left unconsidered, the vast areas 
yet to be reduced to agricultural possession, as 
well as the mineral wealth of our north-western 
regions, hereafter to become of colossal proportions, 
alike in bulk, and in value. This treasure, the 
development of which is a part of the work of the 
present generation, defies human calculation. Nor, 
indeed, are the figures of arithmetic able to express 
its value. It involves consequences the most 


transcendent. It involves the future of our hap- 
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piness, and renown, as a great and united people. 
Its consideration belongs to the domain of patriotic 
statesmanship, where theoretic political economy is 
only a single element in the problem. 

When, in 1825, the opening of the Erie Canal 
married the waters of the Hudson with the waters 
of the Lakes, the genius and prescience of Clin- 
ton relieved the agriculture of Ohio, then struggling 
for a market; and opened up the vision of a new 
future to the West. Already the Western Region 
of our own day is oppressed by the weight of its 
own riches. Its freight burdens and overtasks the 
railways, crowds the cars and steamers, and chokes 
up the canals ‘and locks. And now, again, the 
time approaches for the advent of a new highway 
for the future millions, and the coming products of 
this illimitable region, commensurate with its own 
“grandeur, and the necessities of the American 
farmer. 

Assembled on this fertile bank of the broad and 
beautiful Connecticut, the central stream of New 
England, bounding two, dividing two, and water- 
ing four of the New England Commonwealths, 
associated in our history with grand events, and 


great men, with ideas, transcending far the great- 


ed 
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pe of events or of men, I venture to summon 
these representatives of the yeomen of New Eng- 
land, to rise to the height of their new occasion,— 
to concentrate and apply your influence to this 
work of national development. Our fathers 
founded this nation, planted it here in the wilder- 
ness, in the early day. They and their sons have 
helped maintain it by their care, and have defended 
it with their blood. If others have ever done more 
wisely, or more bravely than we, to them let History 
award the meed of honest fame. I know at least, 
that for all we are, for all we possess ourselves, and 
all we can offer to the common glory and sup- 
port, we of New England are indebted to no 
accidents of fortune, nor capricious favor of earthly 
power. By patience, industry and frugal manners, 
these people have turned rocks, and ice and wasting 
waters into thrift and comfort, and have added the 
results of more than two hundred years of toil to 
the national defence and to the glory of the civil 
state. And, now I long to see New England in 
the lead, using alike her political weight, her public 
influence, and her material aid, in a work which 
will signalize the far-sighted and liberal quality of 


her business intelligence; namely, the improvement 
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of that great natural system of lake and river navyi- 
gation, by the deepening and widening of existing 
canals and locks, and by the construction of new 
ones—by means of which, a ship or steamer, of 
adequate draft and dimensions, may carry freight 
from any port, on any of our great inland seas, or 
from the Ottawa river, down the St. Lawrence into 
lake Champlain, for distribution at all its ports 
from St. Albans to Whitehall. The navigation of 
the chain of waters coniprised in the St. Lawrence, 
and our great inland seas, or lakes, reaches nearly 
half the way from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. 
The extent and fertility of the regions whose 
shores are laved by this vast system of waters, the 
relation it bears to the great Mississippi basin as 
well as the basin of the St. Lawrence, the relation 
which this system of inland navigation bears to the 
Northern railway route to the Pacific, and to the 
far Western valleys and rivers which indicate its 
direction, all combine to render it the Mediterranean 
of our continent, the seat and home of empire, 
transcendent in might beyond the dreams of Rome 
and Carthage. 

Europe is not ours. But our own continent we 


can control. Here trade is free. Commerce is 
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unrestricted and unconstrained. The lands are — 


freely sold to all purchasers. Institutions, social and 
political, are free. Capital and labor alike are free. 
Education and the choice of a profession or pursuit 
are free. The tenures of property are free, and— 
subordinate alone to equal laws made for the 
universal good—the people themselves are free. 
At infinite cost our fathers laid the foundations of 
this priceless inheritance of Freedom. Baptized 
‘anew by the best blood of our own generation, it 
is precious now to our hearts as the altar of a 
great sacrifice. The language of Pericles to the 
Athenians seems almost prophetic off our own 
country and our own time: “You are greater 
masters now, both on land and sea, those necessary 
spheres for carrying on the services of life, than 
any other power, and may be greater yet, if so 
inclined. There is not now a king, there is not 
a nation in the universal world, able to withstand 
that navy, which, even at this juncture, you can 
launch out to sea. Confidence rests not on hope, 
acting only in uncertainty, but in the sedate 
determination of what it is able to perform. 
‘We want no Homer to herald our praise, no 


poet to deck our history with the charms of verse. 
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Every sea has been opened by our fleets, and every 
land has been penetrated by our armies, leaving 
behind them eternal monuments of our power to 
befriend or to punish.” 

I would have the echoes of your mountains 
repeat the great words of the wise Athenian— 
“ confidence rests not on hope, acting only in uncer- 
tainty, but in the sedate determination of what tt 
is able to perform.” 

Grasping in your own hands the conditions of a 
still wider and more impartial freedom, see to it 
that you stand fast in that liberty wherewith you 
already are free. Intensify your hold,—as Ameri- 
cans bound together in the unity of a common and 
equal brotherhood—intensify your hold on all the 
conditions of your own power and independence as - 
an equal among the nations. Move onward in the 
development of the faculties, the employment of the 
heads and hands of the people in all the arts and 
industries of man. Open the secret places of the 
earth and bring forth the treasures of creation. 
Win to your side the pale-browed student, the 
ingenious inventor, the brave explorer, alike the 
scouts and the engineers of civilization. Use your 


own forces, which you can command, on your 


field and within the lines of } 

ontinue to invite ¢ and to welcome recruits from all 
‘the world, who come to join ‘the conquering army 
of a more perfect Liberty. Spread the white 
wings of commerce over all your waters, and. let 
your domestic 3 policy remember, as your flag pro- 
tects, both. the cunning workman in the shop, and 
the stout husbandman on the farm. 
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